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society of colleagues, who were jointly engaged in the ministry of the Church of St Mary at Youghal, 
enjoying its emoluments and performing its duties in common. 

We have perused this little work with no ordinary gratification ; and can cordially recommend it 
to the notice of all students of our ecclesiastical antiquities. In addition to the literary merit which 
it displays, the engraved illustrations, which are numerous and well-executed, aid as well as interest 
the reader. 



ANTIQUAEIAN NOTES AND QtJEEIES. 



Woivks in Ireland. — The following order 
copied from the Commonwealth Records, shows 
that wolves were troublesome in Ireland as late 
as the year 1659. C. Archbold. 

Capt. Torolins to take ~\ Whereas some 

WbhS telbrXttfro^reenhllL [ monyhathbeen 
a. d. to Mr. Hunt. ) issued upon Ao- 

compt to Coll. Daniell Abbott and others for 
providing of Toyles for taking of Wolves, which 
have been brought over for publique use, and 
understanding that part thereof is at present at 
fireenhill near Kilcnllen, Ordered that Captn. 
Tomlins, Comptroller of y» Trayne do forthwith 
take care that ye s& Toyles and other materials 
thereto belonging bee brought from Greenbill or 
any other place, and layd in the publique stores, 
and there kept untill further directions shall be 
given concerning ye same. 

Dated at Dublin, 29 Augt. 1659. 

Thos. Herbert, Secretary. 

Travelling 70 Years Since.— " A gentleman 
intends setting off for London, by way of Port- 
patrick, the beginning of next week, and would 
be glad of a partner in a chaise. Enquire at the 
Printers hereof."' — From the Belfast Newt' 
Letter, January, 1785. 

About twenty years since a person from the 
county Tyrone, named John Eussell, was em- 
ployed here as a farm-labourer. This person re- 
peatedly affirmed that the last wolf seen in Ire- 



land was killed at a place oalled Glenelly, by a 
mare in defence of her foal I He oould not r how- 
over, give the date. This fact might lead-to an 
answer to the inquiry of your correspondent, 
Senex. J. Bell, Prospect, Ballymoney. 

The Antiquity of Letters m lREi^m-*8ome 
short time since there went the round of the pub- 
lic journals an extract from " Notes and Que- 
ries," referring to a work recently published at 
Leipsick, purporting to be "The Cosmography" 
of a certain " BEcas," a Pythagorean philosopher 
of the second century, and said to contain evi- 
dence of the antiquity of letters in Ireland. I 
ordered the work at once through Mr. Marcus 
of Oxford-street. ' ' 

The name of the original writer is not " Hi- 
cas," hut " Aethicus," so that " Hicas" can only 
have been a misprint occasioned by the illegible 
scrawl of some editor. The work bears the fol- 
lowing title: " Cosmographiam Aethioi Istrii 
ab Hieronymo, ex Graeco in Latinum Breviarium 
redactam, secundum codicem Lipsiensem separa- 
te libello expressam, primum editit. Henricus 
Wuttke. Lipsia;, 1854." There is no Greek 
text of the " Cosmography," and the Latin version 
appears to be, not a translation, but a hasty run- 
ning summary of the original Greek, by Hiero- 
nymus, or Jerome, who is described as a " pres- 
byter" or priest. It is very meagre and general • 
the reader will in vain look for one of those facts 
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or circumstances which indicate the "character of 
a people or an age better than volumes of vague 

feneralities. I cast my eye hurriedly oyer it to 
iscover the passage relating to Ireland, whioh I 
quote verbatim at full length : 

" Hiberniam. properavit et in ea aliquandiu 
commoratus est eorum volumina volvens. Ap- 
pellavitque eos ideomochos, vel ideo histas, id est 
imperitos laboratores vel incultos doctores. Nam- 
que pro nihilo eos duceos ait ; Mundi fiuibus ter- 
minare et Hiberniam pervenire onerosus est labor, 
sed nulla facultas horrorem nimium inoutit, sed 
ad utilitatem non proficit. In peritos habet cul- 
toresetinstruotoribushabetdestitutoshabitatores.'' 
" He hastened to Ireland, and made some stay 
there, examining their volumes. He called them 
ideomochos, or ideo histas, that is unskilful work- 
men or rude doctors. For making little of them 

he says;" the remainder of the passage being 

obscure and very bad Latin, I decline the respon- 
sibility of a translation, and so leave every classi- 
cal reader to exeroise his own judgment on it ; 
but its general import is, that the voyage to Ire- 
laud, on the extreme boundaries of the world, 
was a "heavy labour," and unprofitable to boot; 
that its " husbandry was rude," and its " people 
destitute of instructors." He speaks of Ireland, 
in fact, like one who had been sea-sick on the 
voyage to it, and was anxious to quit it again as 
soon as he could. The general statement that its 
people were rude and unskilful as teachers and 
husbandmen gives us no new information, for this 
was true of all the nations outside the Roman 
Empire at the time (2nd century). But the 
three words, " eorum volumina volvens," closes 
at onee and for ever the controversy on the ques- 
tion, whether the Irish had written documents 
before the age of St. Patrick (5th century). The 
writer of this " Cosmography" was born in the 
year 103, and supposing him to be 40 or 50 years 
of age at the time of his visit to Ireland, this will 
bring us to, say the 153 — the middle of the second 
century — at which, time we thus have indubitable 
testimony that the Irish were acquainted with 
letters, and had national documents of some kind. 
August 1854, 0. M'Sweeny. 

Note. — At page 94 of the prefatory German 
dissertation by the editor, we have the following 



reference : " A. Letronne, Recherces geographic 
ques et critiques, sur le livre, " Pe mensura orbis 
terrm," compose en Irelande par Dicuil Paris, 
1814. S. 215." Here is a work by an Irishman 
of which our Archaeologists should not have left 
us in ignorance so long. 

N.B — The date of the birth of Aeihioua, or 
Sieronymus, (for I cannot say precisely to which 
of the two reference is made) as given above is 
merely conjectural. For the year 103, there- 
fore, rather read the beginning of the 2nd cen- 
tury But the conjecture cannot be much wide 
of the truth. 0. M'S. 

Local, Tokens. — As an appendix to the papers 
by Mr. Benn, in your Journal, on this subject, I 
send you two advertisements from Belfast News- 
Letter, which may interest your readers. H. P. 

Tickets Local.— Whebeas there are some 
persons betwixt Lishurn and Belfast, who have 
counterfeited my Tickets with a Dye and Press, 
and sell them to the Country People, at half 
what they pass for — Therefore these are to give 
Notice to all Persons, who have any of my Tick- 
ets, that they bring them unto me at any time 
before the first of March next (Counterfeits ex- 
cepted) and I will pay them in Gold, or Silver, 
and will give two Guineas Reward to any Person 
or Persons who will discover the Person or 
Persons who made these Counterfeit Tickets 
with the Dye and Press, so as that they may be 
convicted of said Cheat. 

Dated this 4th of January, 1738-9. 

Alexander Beith. 

Tickets Local. — Advertisement. — Whereas 
some PersonB with a Dye and Press, have coun- 
terfeited the Tickets put out by John Gallway of 
Portaferry, Merchant, and sell them to severals 
at half what they pass for — Now, I do give this 
Public Notice to all Persons who have any of my 
Tickets, that they may bring them unto me at 
any Time before the first of May next (Counter- 
feits excepted) and I will pay them in Gold or 
Silver, and will give two Guineas Reward to any 
Person or Persons who will dkoover the Person 
or Persons that made these Counterfeit Tickets 
with the Dye and Press, so as they may be eon* 
victed of the said Cheat. John Gallwai. 

Dated March 12, 1738-9. 
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ANSWERS TO QUETtlES. 



Derivation op Names. — 'The writer of some 
observations in the last Number of this Journal, 
offers an opinion that Owen O'Cork is probably 
but a corruption of the old name of the stream it- 
self, and that this was properly Amhuin na ccearc, 
signifying " the Hens' River." But core, in 
Irish is a name applied to a rough piece of 
ground. In its derivation, corcas, the significa- 
tion is scarcely varied, and the rough meadow- 
lands by the side of the Shannon, where it passes 
between the county of Clare and those of Tippe- 
rary and Limerick, are still known by the name 
of " corcasses." May not the appellation now 
rendered " Owen O'Cork," have originally been 
" Amhuin na ccorc," signifying " River of the 
rough lands?" 

T. Waller, Byre Evans, has given his opinion 
that the term Bonny-clabber, is a compound al- 
together English. Clabber may be an old English 
word, but Bonny is merely Boinne, the common 
Irish word for " milk." Clabber is in general use 
in the North to signify " wet but thick mud" on 
a road. Bonny-GlahbeT would, accordingly, ap- 
pear to denote " milk," resembling " clabber" in 
consistency. — Bonny-rammer, is simply the Irish 
Boinne reamhar, " thick milk,'; reamhar (pro- 
nounced ra-wir) signifying " fat," or " thick." — 
James MacG-bady. 

Historic Doubts. — Tour correspondent, Fitz- 
baron in No. 3 of the Journal, seems to doubt 
whether Sir Phelim O'Neill had actually forged 
a commission from King Charles at the time of 
his rebellion. If evidence given under the most 
solemn circumstances, can be considered of any 
value, there can hardly be any doubt on the subj ect. 
When that chieftain was seized in 1652, and tried 
in Dublin for high treason, he was pressed to de- 
clare that he had received a commission from the 
King authorizing the rebellion. Nay, at his trial, 
the judges promised that his estates and liberty 
should be restored to him if he could prove the 
existence of such a commission. But O'Neill 
firmly persisted in declaring, even at the moment 
previous to his execution, that he never had any 
voinmission from the King for levying troops or 



prosecuting the war. — [Carte."] In the course of 
his trial he stated that he had removed the seal 
from a patent which he had found in Charle- 
mont, and affixed it to a forged commission, and 
that Michael Harrison, who was then in court, 
had stitched the cord of the seal with silk of the 
same colour. — Cox. CharlesII., p. 70. — Leland 
vol.3 p. 394.] O'Neill. 

Senex. — One of the Querists in your July 
Number, p. 206, asks what the beverage is to 
which the French give the name of Scubac, and 
which Roquefort in his dictionary describes as a 
" liqueur spiritueuse de safran invented en Ir- 
lande," Scubac must be a corruption of Usque- 
baugh ; and the allusion to saffron shews this. 

W. W. E. T. 
In reply to your Querist as to " Lancashire 
Castle, Lisburn," — Prom enquiries made among 
some of the oldest inhabitants as to its situation, 
it is supposed to have been the House on the 
West-side of the one belonging to the Marquis 
of Hertford, now occupied by the Very Rev. 
Dean Stannus, and adjoining thereto ; but why 
called " Lancashire Castle" cannot at present be 
discovered.- It is told, that one of the last Lord 
Conway's had it occupied by a female friend, and 
who, after his death, was excluded by his wife, 
Lady Conway, all the furniture burnt, she having 
come from London specially, and immediately 
following his death! Quere — "Lancashire Castle" 
from the Lancashire Witch then inhabiting it. 
Mac Stephen. 
On the suggestion of your Correspondent 
Erigeni — in the July Number — I have had an 
examination made of the Armagh Diocesan Re- 
cords, to ascertain whether the name of the 
clergyman in the third fac-simile of Walker's 
handwriting — published in your April Number — 
be with greater probability Houlson, as your Cor- 
respondent suggests, than Lawson, as I read it. 
Mr. E. D. Hughes, of the Armagh Registry 
Office, by whom the examination was kindly 
made, states that in the Visitation Book of 167?*, 
at a Triennial Visitation held in that year, and 
at which Geo. Walker is named as rector of Do- 
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naghmore, Thomas Lawson appears as curate 
of " Guil. Brown," then rector of Donough- 
henry, (Stewartstown) which is not far from 
Dungannon, where the baptism took place. 
No mention is made of any person named Soul- 
ton, nor of any other of the name Lawson ; it 
seems probable, therefore, that Thomas Lawson 
is the ooreot reading of the fae-simile, and that 
the names in it and in the Visitation Book de- 
note the same person. Abraham Dawson. 

Reply. — The Memoirs of the unfortunate 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, quoted in Bankes' 
" Story of Corfe Castle," was written by Sir 
George Rateliffe, and is attached to " Strafford's 
Letters and Despatches." In the early part of 
the seventeenth century, the southern coast of 
Ireland was one of the favourite Summer cruis- 
ing grounds of the Algerine Corsairs, then known 
in England by the generic appellation of Turks. 
In one of Strafford's Letters, contained in the 
above-mentioned collection, he says, alluding to 
the Algerines — " This is an oppression to make 
a wise man mad, indeed, that these miscreants 
should, at our own doors, do us this open disho- 
nour ; and it is most certain that on this account 
there has been a loss of £8,000 in the Irish Cus- 
toms during the last half year." 

Other notices of the mischief and consternation 
caused by these pirates, on the south and west 
coasts of Ireland, may be found in the same col- 
lection of letters. The " Sack of Baltimore," so 
well known by the beautiful poem of the late 
Thomas Davis, occurred in 1631. To the very 
meagre and indeed erroneous account given of it 
in Smith s " History of Cork" or " Kerry," I 
forget which, I may add a few particulars. — 
There were three, instead of two, Algerine vessels 
engaged in this affair, not Gallies, but round 
(full-decked and square-rigged) ships. They 
were commanded by Morat Rais — Captain Ma- 
homet as we would say, a Flemish renegade. He 
had, on the same cruise, made a descent on the 
coast of England, but succeeded in securing only 
a few captives. At Baltimore, however, he 
landed 200 men, at night, and carried off in all 
237 captives, men, women, and children. Some 
slight notices of the subsequent fate of those truly 
unfortunate creatures, may be traced ia the re- 



cords of the Order of Redemption and other 
writings of the period. Pierre Dan, a Superior 
of the Order, when on a voyage" of Redemption 
to Algiers, saw many of them. He says, in his 
Histmre de Barbarie et de tee Corsaires (Paris, 
1637), after mentioning their capture — " Cela 
fait, lis les menerent en Alger, ou ce fut une chose 
pitoyable de les voir exposer en vente. Car alors 
on separa les femmes d'aveo les maris, et les 
enfans d'aveo les pires. Alors, dis-je, Ton vendit 
le mary d'un coste, et la femme de 1' autre, en 
luy arrachant sa fille d' entre les bras, sans 
esperance de se revoir jamais plus. Je 1' ay ainss 
appris dans Alger de plusieurs esclaves de ce 
nombre, qui m' asseuroient qui' il n'y avoit point 
de Chrestien qui ne fondist en larmes, et qui n' 
eust un extreme regret de voir tant d' honeste 
filles, et tant de femmes de bien abandonees a' 
la brutalitie de ces Barbares." 

In 1646, the Parliament of England sent out 
a Mr. Cason, with a large sum in money and 
goods to redeem the captives. He succeeded in 
purchasing upwards of 200 at the average price 
of £38 each. Among those were two natives of 
Baltimore, Joan Bradbrook and Ellen Hawkins,* 
in all probability two of those who were captured 
at the ■' Sack" fifteen years before, and the only 
two, who ever regained their native land. Twelve 
natives of Youghal are also among this list of the 
redeemed. 

Might I crave space for a word or two more on 
this little-known subject, but one with which I 
happen to be pretty conversant. The Irish were 
the least valuable slaves captured by the Alge- 
rines. In the first place, their poverty precluded 
them from being rausomed, the most profitable 
method of disposing of them ; secondly, they 
were less valuable from their ignorance of trades; 
and thirdly, their inferior physical strength unfit- 
ted them for hard labour or to be employed as 
rowers in the gallies. To this very curious pas- 
sage I cannot at present give the exact reference, 
but the reader may rely upon its accuracy. 

I may add that, in the course of considerable 
research on the Barbary system of slavery, though 



•At the period of the "Saok,* Baltimore was an 
English colony. 
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I have met with notices of innumerable renegades 
of all nations, yet I only encountered one Irish- 
man who had abjured Christianity and embraced 
Talamism. 

I must yet attach a Quory to this perhaps, too 
long reply. That noble order of Monks, the 
Trinitarian Brothers of Redemption, or Mathu- 
rins, as they were termed in France, from tho 



name of their founder, had, previous to the 
Reformation, several religious houses in Ireland, 
or, at least, were in close connexion with them. 
Are those establishments, some of which now, 
probably have not one stone upon another, known 
— or would a list of them be of interest — to the 
student of Irish Ecclesiastical History ? 

W. PlNKEBTON. 



QUEEIES. 



Townland of Jobdanstoto, near Belfast. — 
Can you afford any informatien as to the origin 
of the name of this townland, which is on the 
Oarrickfergus road, and close by Whitehouse? 
There is a castle at Ardglass, called " Jordan's 
Castle ;" and about the year 1600, A.D., there 
was a military officer named Jordan in command 
in the district. I believe there are some traces 
of a castle, or Btronghold of some description, at 
Jordanstown. Is there any historical link to 
connect the locality with the General? or any re- 
cord of the ownership of the lands before they 
passed under the grant to the Chichesters ? 

E. T. 

Old Belfast. — Please place the following 
Queries, chiefly relating to " old Belfast," before 
your correspondents. Is there any tradition 
about the old church at Shankhill, beside Bel- 
fast? It was at tho present grave-yard. Is 
there any record of the old monastery of Shank- 
hill ? It was situated where the present Chapel 
of Ease is built. 

Is there any tradition or record of the Siege 
of Belfast by Cromwell's forces? and where 
were the batteries placed ? 

Is there any record of the places in Ulster 
where Cromwell placed his garrisons ? more es- 
pecially in Down and Antrim. 

Is there any tradition respecting two barrows 
situated in Christ Church district, Belfast. 

Is any thing known regarding a sepulchral 
mound at New Gxove, in the parish of Drumbo, 



about four miles from Belfast? Can any of your 
readers enumerate the old castles that surrounded 
Belfast? 

Is it known to what neighbouring district the 
native Irish inhabitants of Belfast retired when 
expelled by the new settlers ? 

Where are the old Corporate Beeords of Bel- 
fast preserved ? They are known to have been 
in existence not many years ago. Alpha. 

Can any of your readers remember to live 
seen a copy of the Map of the County Down, ad- 
vertised in 1785 to be published by Lieut. Tay- 
lor, tho partner of Skinner, in the well-known 
book called " The Roads of Ireland ?" 

Has any reader met with a set of engravings 
published by Hincks in 1779, illustrating the 
various processes in the linen manufacture ; and 
if so will he oblige me by mentioning where they 
may now be seen ? 

A picture of the "Battle ofBallynahinoh" was 
exhibited in Belfast in the year 1798. It con- 
tained portraits of several public characters of 
that period. Can any of your readers or corres- 
pondents state whether it is still in existence and 
where? HP. 

Is anything authentic known of the place in 
Lisburn which was the residence of Jeremy Tay- 
lor, formerly Bishop of Down and Connor? 
Any traditions respecting him would be valued 
by Querist, as he has some inquiries at present 
on foot relating to the life of this noted indivi- 
dual. W. H. D. 



